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of nations itself* Hence the idea of "a codification of inter-
national law" is one that can hardly be carried out, except
as a purely scientific task, whose influence on practice is
simply that exerted by all science as it clears up men's ideas
on a given subject

On the whole, however, it is probable that science exercises
distinctly less influence on the general and permanent struc-
ture of international law than on the legislation of the
individual state. This is partly because the effects of indi-
vidual influence are more rarely met with, the wider the
sphere of life concerned; and partly because international
law lacks and must of necessity lack those legislative organs
that are the substrate of individual influences. Possibly
the development of international law may be delayed by
this fact But it is none the less certain that a form of
government conditioned by practical needs will maintain the
results of its endeavours with greater energy, and will not
readily abandon them.

There is no more striking expression of that change of
view which has led to the idea of an universal commonwealth
of law embracing all humanity than the significance which
the conceptions of war and peace have assumed in modem
legal theory. War formerly meant*a state of brutal op-
pression which one nation might impose on another at its
own arbitrary will, without giving any account to itself
or to others of the motives for its action. Even Hugo
Grotius, though he is the first to speak of ' the law of war/
scarcely ventures to oppose this view. Peace in those days
was simply the absence of war. One nation was at peace
with another when the two were not actually at war. It is
significant that treaties of peace are the oldest form of inter-
national agreement. They are also the most imperfect,
because they usually express the will of the victor omly*
Nevertheless, they sometimes contained agreements for the